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TO 

F.  W.  G.  AND  N.  G.  H. 

OLD  AND  DEAR  FRIENDS 
WHOSE  SYMPATHETIC  INTEREST  CAUSED 
WHOSE  GENEROUS  KINDNESS  MADE  POSSIBLE 
THE  PRINTING  OF  THIS  ADDRESS 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

This  address  was  prepared  for  the  Commencement  Exer- 
cises of  the  Class  of  1902  of  the  Irvington  High  School,  the 
allusion  in  the  first  paragraph  being  to  the  motto  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  "  Out  of  the  life  of  the  school  into  the  school  of 
life."  Save  for  the  omission  of  some  introductory  remarks 
relating  to  the  occasion,  rather  than  the  subject,  of  the  ad- 
dress, the  manuscript  is  followed,  substantially  as  first  written, 
including  some  portions  which  were  passed  over  in  speaking 
for  lack  of  time. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  address  free  use  was  made  of  Miss 
Tarbell's  Life  of  Lincoln,  published  by  McClure,  Phillips,  & 
Co. ;  of  Lincoln's  Complete  Works,  edited  by  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
and  published  by  the  Century  Company  ;  of  Lincoln  in  Story, 
by  S.  G.  Pratt,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ;  and  of  Six 
Months  at  the  White  House,  by  F.  B.  Carpenter  (now  out  of 
print).  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Miss  Tarbell, 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  and  the  several  publishers  named,  for  their 
courteous  permission  to  print  extracts  from  the  works  men- 
tioned above. 

The  printing  of  this  address  is  due  to  no  conviction  of  the 
author's  that  he  has  thrown  new  light  upon  Lincoln's  charac- 
ter or  said  anything  new  upon  a  theme  of  perennial  interest 
and  significance  for' Americans,  but  rather  to  the  gratifying 
and  generous  interest  of  the  esteemed  friends  to  whom  the 
dedication  refers. 

J.  A.  I. 

KlRKSIDE, 

Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York, 
December,  1902. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  President,  Fellow-Citizens,  and  Friends  : 

I  esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  address  you  at  this 
first  High  School  Commencement  in  our  new  municipal  build- 
ing. I  would  choose  a  theme  worthy  of  this  occasion,  one 
that  may  carry  us  into  the  very  heart  of  our  nation's  noble 
history,  and  thus  afford  stimulus  and  inspiration  to  all  present, 
to  those  in  "  the  life  of  the  school  "  as  well  as  to  those  in 
"the  school  of  life." 

Biography  is  history  teaching  by  example,  some  one  says  ; 
that  is,  the  story  of  a  man's  life  is  often  the  key  to  a  great 
historic  event  or  period.  Our  country's  history  is  interwoven 
of  many  such  stories. 

We  need  to  know  something  of  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Marshall,  if  we  are  to  understand 
how  the  nation  was  born,  and  how  it  grew  through  its  in- 
fancy. We  need  to  read  the  lives  of  Webster  and  Clay  and 
Calhoun  if  we  would  understand  the  period  which  saw  the 
pushing  of  our  Western  frontier  back  to  the  Mississippi  and 
beyond,  across  the  great  wheat-fields  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  cotton-fields  of  the  Southwest,  through  the  corn-fields 
and  the  cattle-ranges,  up  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Arkansas,  the  Platte  and  the  Yellowstone  Rivers,  across  the 
great  divide  of  the  Rockies,  and  down,  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Colorado  and  the  Columbia,  and  along  the  farther 
slopes  of  the  Coast  Ranges,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Or  again,  if  we  would  understand  the  crisis  of  i860,  we 
must  read  the  lives  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  William  H. 
Seward  and  their  associates,  the  leaders  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South.  If  we  would  understand  the  development  of  the 
generation  just  ended,  we  must  study  the  careers  of  Cleveland 
and  Harrison,  of  Blaine  and  Tilden  and  Garfield. 
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The  men  last  mentioned  are  too  near  us  —  one  of  them  still 
living —  for  an  accurate  view  to  be  had.  I  ask  you  therefore 
to  consider  with  me  the  career  of  one  who  is  far  enough  away 
from  our  time  for  us  to  begin  to  form  some  true  estimate  of 
his  place  in  history,  while  yet  near  enough  to  have  vital  inter- 
est for  our  present-day  lives.  I  refer,  as  you  know,  to  him 
whose  lot  it  was  in  the  good  providence  of  God  to  preserve 
that  peerless  Union  which  the  heroes  of  earlier  days  created 
and  built  up.  Let  me  emphasize  this  for  a  moment,  because 
we  must  remember  that  to  build  up  is  better  than  to  cast 
down,  to  save  is  more  than  to  destroy.  We  prefer  to  associ- 
ate this  man  in  our  thought,  not  simply  or  chiefly  with  the 
great  foe  to  national  peace  and  unity  which  it  was  his  to  slay, 
but  far  rather  with  the  splendid  united  national  life  which  it 
was  his  to  defend  and  preserve. 

When  one  noble,  but  somewhat  impatient,  spirit,  chafing  at 
what  seemed  inexcusable  delay,  wrote  to  urge  immediate  ac- 
tion, back  came  this  reply  : — 

"  My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either 
to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  with- 
out freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it 
by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it  ;  and  if  I  could  save  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do 
that." 

There  we  behold  the  spirit  of  the  man,  far-sighted,  honest, 
cautious,  prudent,  one  whose 

"  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 
And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust," 

won  the  full  confidence  of  the  people  he  led,  as  they  hold  our 
admiration  to-day.  There  is  surely  no  occasion  for  apology 
in  presenting  to  this  audience,  on  this  occasion,  the  name  and 
fame  of  one  of  our  great  national  heroes — Abraham  Lincoln. 

So  rapidly  have  we  been  making  history  in  the  thirty-seven 
years  since  that  fateful  Good  Friday  when  our  first  martyr- 
President  was  shot,  that  we  look  back  to  the  period  of  his  life 
as  to  a  distant  past.  Yet  there  lives  among  us  one  who  is 
younger  than  Lincoln  was  by  a  scant  two  years,  so  near  are 
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we  to  the  great  crisis  of  our  Civil  War.  But  the  generation 
that  has  grown  up  since  Lincoln  fell  makes  up  a  large  part  of 
this  audience,  and  looks  out  upon  a  new  life  and  indeed  a 
new  nation.  As  other  men  in  God's  own  providence  are 
meeting  and  are  to  meet  the  new  problems,  aware  as  every 
statesman  must  be  that  "  new  occasions  teach  new  duties,"  so 
Lincoln  met  the  problem  of  his  day,  and  solved  it,  for  his 
generation  and  for  all  to  follow. 

Every  great  man  is  the  man  for  the  hour,  the  master  of  the 
crisis.  In  him  the  past  and  the  future  meet.  He  is  quick  to 
discern  opportunity,  to  shape  circumstances,  to  fulfil  destiny. 
But  behind  every  such  man  is  One  greater  who  prepares  him 
for  the  part  he  is  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  Above 
the  master  of  the  moment  is  the  King  of  the  Ages.  Though 
oft  unnoted  by  those  who  see  only  that  which  is  near,  the 
hand  of  Him  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  is 
never  hidden  from  the  eye  which  sweeps  the  whole  horizon. 
He  who  would  know  the  ocean  must  study  not  only  the  rip- 
ples that  sing,  and  the  waves  that  roar,  upon  the  beach,  but 
also  the  never-resting  tides  which  cleanse  the  shores  and  har- 
bors, the  ever-flowing  currents  which  save  the  sea  from  stag- 
nation and  death. 

Look  back  for  a  moment  across  two  millenniums  of  history. 
For  more  than  a  score  of  centuries  the  leading  forces  in  the 
life  of  the  human  race  have  been  the  peoples  of  the  West,  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  their  offspring. 

"  Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet, 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment  Seat." 

This  is  true,  as  the  poet  sings.  We  do  not  understand  each 
other — they,  the  children  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  we  of  the 
West. 

But  we  do  meet,  or  we  have  met,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
in  those  hours  of  world-crisis  God  has  had  His  man  ready  for 
the  hour. 

So  it  was  on  the  plains  of  Arbela,  near  Nineveh,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  great  Assyrian  Empire,  when  (331  B.C.)  Alexander 
met  the  vast  host  of  Darius  with  their  elephants  and  their 
scythe-bearing  chariots,  and  the  splendid  cavalry  and  serried 
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phalanxes  of  the  Macedonian  defeated  a  host  said  to  out- 
number his  own  twenty  to  one,  and  administered  the  death- 
blow to  the  Persian  Empire.  That  was  the  end  of  Asiatic 
supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  this  planet.  Once  again,  a  thou- 
sand years  later,  a  seemingly  invincible  host  swept  across  the 
north  of  Africa,  over  Gibraltar  and  up  through  Spain  until 
the  current  of  history  seemed  about  to  be  reversed,  Europe 
about  to  fall  before  an  Asiatic  army,  Christendom  to  be 
throttled  by  the  hosts  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  and  the  Cross 
to  be  replaced  by  the  Crescent  on  every  dome  and  spire. 

In  the  forges  of  God  a  hammer  was  preparing,  and  Charles 
Martel  met  the  advancing  hordes  and  turned  them  back. 
Mounted  on  their  famous  Arabian  chargers,  the  Saracens  had 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  boasting  that  they  would  soon  stable 
their  horses  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  but  the 
Frankish  infantry  stood  like  a  rock  against  their' impetuous 
charges,  the  Damascus  blades  glancing  harmless  from  the 
heavy  helmets  of  the  Western  troops,  while  the  battle-axes  of 
the  Franks  did  tremendous  service  upon  the  turbaned  heads 
of  their  foes.  The  picture  is  not  pleasant,  but  even  thus  was 
Europe  saved  for  Christianity  at  the  battle  of  Tours  (a.d.  732). 

So  God  uses,  now  the  Greek  phalanx  with  its  close-knit 
shields,  invincible  under  favorable  conditions  ;  now  the  Frank- 
ish hosts  with  their  battle-axes,  strong  to  meet  the  onset  of 
the  hordes  of  Islam  ;  and  again  the  humble  backwoodsman, 
who  handled  gun  and  sword  but  little,  and  wielded  his  axe  for 
felling  trees  and  splitting  fence  rails. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  trace  the  early  career  of  Lincoln — 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  experiences  as  hired  boy  on  the  farm, 
as  flat-boat  hand,  clerk,  country  storekeeper,  postmaster,  sur- 
veyor, captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  lawyer  in  Springfield,  and  Representative  in  the 
Thirtieth  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  must  pass  over 
all  this  with  brief  hints,  reminding  ourselves  that  his  term  in 
Congress  ended  with  the  inauguration  of  General  Zachary 
Taylor  in  1849,  just  as  the  century  approached  its  meridian. 

Lincoln  then  returned  to  his  law  practice,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  his  profession  so  thoroughly  as  almost  to  crowd  politics 
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out  of  his  thought  until  1854,  when,  as  he  tells  us,  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  connection  with  Douglas's 
Kansas-Nebraska  plans,  aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been 
before  in  all  his  life.  Thus  the  call  of  the  nation  came  to  him 
in  his  law-office  at  Springfield,  as  that  of  the  Roman  Senate 
had  come  to  Cincinnatus  at  the  plough. 

The  long  and  intricate  story  of  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  crisis  of  the  fifties  cannot  now  be  told.  When  the 
Constitution  was  framed,  slavery,  you  remember,  had  been 
kept  in  the  background.  Though  alluded  to  three  times  in 
that  instrument,  roundabout  phrases  were  invariably  used. 
Slavery  was  an  evil,  deeply  deplored.  The  Ordinance  of 
1787  had  forever  prohibited  it  in  the  Territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  ;  and  many  from  every  section  of  the  country 
hoped,  no  doubt,  for  its  ultimate  extinction.  But  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin  and  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry 
changed  the  whole  situation.  As  the  nineteenth  century 
advanced,  slavery  began  to  be  thought  essential  to  the  material 
well-being  of  the  South,  and  presently  to  be  defended  on 
scriptural  and  moral  grounds.  At  the  same  time  an  aggressive 
anti-slavery  movement  began  to  grow  in  the  North.  Com- 
promise was  resorted  to,  and  thus  the  question  was  managed 
throughout  the  career  of  Henry  Clay.  The  Taylor-Fillmore 
Administration  marked  the  exit  from  the  stage  of  national 
politics  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  all  three  dying  within 
the  years  1850  to  1852.  The  era  of  compromise  had  ended; 
that  of  conflict  had  begun.  In  rapid  succession  there  fol- 
lowed the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle,  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  Lincoln's  re-entrance  into  the  field  of 
national  politics,  the  joint  debates  with  Douglas  in  the  can- 
vass for  the  United  States  Senatorship  from  Illinois  in  1858, 
leading  to  the  Presidential  struggle  of  i860  and  the  Civil 
War. 

So  much  for  the  outward  events  which  created  the  crisis. 
We  are  concerned  to-night  with  the  Man,  with  his  preparation 
for  his  task,  with  the  training,  the  experiences,  the  forces 
which  entered  into  his  life  to  fit  him  for  presiding  over  a 
great  nation  in  its  hour  of  supreme  peril. 

First  of  all,  his   training  was   through  hardship.     Poverty, 
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with  its  limited  resources  and  opportunities,  was  his.  Just 
as  he  attained  his  majority,  his  family  removed  to  Illinois, 
where,  as  Lincoln  himself  told  the  story,  "  they  built  a  log- 
cabin  .  .  .  and  made  sufficient  of  rails  to  fence  ten  acres 
of  ground,  fenced  and  broke  the  ground,  and  raised  a  crop  of 
sown  corn  upon  it  the  same  year."  He  wrote  this  in  i860, 
the  presidential  year,  and  added:  "These  are,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  rails  about  which  so  much  is  being  said 
just  now,  though  these  are  far  from  being  the  first  or  only 
rails  ever  made  by  Abraham."  He  was  never  ashamed  of 
the  railsplitting  period  of  his  life,  as  surely  he  had  no 
reason  to  be.  He  learned  the  lessons  of  the  forest  and 
the  frontier  and  these  played  their  part  in  making  him  the 
man  he  was. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rough  and  rude  conditions 
of  his  early  life  resulted  from  a  tragedy  which  cast  its  shadow 
forward  twenty  years  before  he  was  born.  Late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  his  grandfather,  also  Abraham,  a  man 
of  genuine  pioneer  spirit,  had  emigrated  with  his  family  from 
Virginia  into  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  following  Daniel 
Boone  and  other  explorers.  This  earlier  Abraham  entered 
considerable  tracts  of  land,  and  wrought  with  his  sons  to 
make  a  home  for  the  family.  All  went  well  until  1788,  when 
this  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot  and  killed  by  an  Indian 
while  at  work  with  his  sons  in  their  clearing.  The  blow 
was  hardest  for  Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  for  it  turned  him 
adrift  as  a  "  wandering  laboring-boy "  at  the  age  of  ten, 
"before  he  had  learned  even  to  read."  This  Thomas  was 
the  father  of  the  President,  and  the  tragedy  of  Thomas's  boy- 
hood was  largely  responsible,  no  doubt,  for  the  rude  con- 
ditions surrounding  his  great  son's  birth  and  youth. 

But  the  young  Abraham  early  learned  the  lesson  of  making 
the  best  use  of  limited  resources.  His  educational  opportuni- 
ties were  scanty  —  he  went  to  school,  as  he  says,  "by  littles," 
amounting  in  all  to  "  not  more  than  a  year."  But  he  read 
every  book  he  could  lay  hands  on.  He  fed  upon  the  Bible, 
^Esop's  Fables,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
a  History  of  the  United  States,  Weems's  Life  of  Washington, 
and   a  volume  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana.      Besides 
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these  books,  he  borrowed  others,  reading  through  every  book 
he  could  hear  of  in  that  country  for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles. 
He  would  commit  to  memory  passages  which  pleased  him, 
or  make  long  extracts  with  his  turkey-buzzard  pen  and  brier- 
root  ink,  writing  on  a  board,  if  no  paper  was  to  be  had.  He 
would  read  at  night  as  long  as  he  could  see,  and  then  keep  the 
book  in  a  crack  of  the  logs  in  the  loft,  to  have  it  at  hand 
when  day  broke.  From  the  itinerant  preachers  who  came  to 
town  from  time  to  time  he  seems  to  have  caught  his  first  notion 
of  public  speaking,  and  one  of  his  fellows  says  that  "  for 
years  in  his  boyhood,  one  of  his  chief  delights  was  to  gather 
his  playmates  about  him,  and  preach  and  thump  until  he  had 
his  auditors  frightened  or  in  tears." 

At  the  end  of  a  long  furrow  in  those  days  the  horse  would 
be  allowed  to  rest,  and  one  of  the  boys  of  Gentryville  relates 
how,  when  riding  to  the  mill  with  his  father,  Lincoln  was 
seen  perched  up  on  the  fence  at  the  end  of  a  furrow,  reading, 
while  the  horse  rested.  The  father  said:  "  John,  look  at  that 
boy  yonder,  and  mark  my  words,  he  will  make  a  smart  man 
out  of  himself.  I  may  not  see  it,  but  you  '11  see  if  my  words 
don't  come  true." 

His  fondness  for  speech-making  led  him  to  attend  all  the 
trials  in  the  neighborhood,  and  frequently  to  walk  fifteen 
miles  for  the  sake  of  attending  court. 

John  Hanks  tells  how,  when  Lincoln  was  twenty-one,  and 
they  were  at  work  together,  a  political  candidate  came  along 
and  made  a  speech.  In  Hanks's  own  words:  "It  was  a  bad 
one,  and  I  said  Abe  could  beat  it.  I  turned  down  a  box, 
and  Abe  made  his  speech.  The  other  man  was  a  candidate, 
Abe  was  n't.  Abe  beat  him  to  death,  his  subject  being  the 
navigation  of  the  Sangamon  River." 

As  Lincoln  came  to  realize  his  possession  of  the  qualities 
which  won  success  in  Illinois  in  those  days,  he  determined  to 
improve  his  powers.  Advised  to  study  grammar,  he  asked 
where  he  could  get  a  text-book.  There  was  but  one,  he  was 
told,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  was  six  miles  away. 
Rising  at  once  from  the  breakfast-table,  he  walked  to  the 
place  and  borrowed  the  rare  and  precious  volume.  For  weeks 
he  gave  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  book,  the  village  cooper 
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kindly  allowing  him  to  keep  up  a  fire  of  shavings  in  the  shop 
by  the  light  of  which  he  could  study  evenings.  Soon  the 
grammar  was  mastered,  and  Lincoln  said  to  his  fellow-clerk: 
"  Well,  if  that 's  what  they  call  a  science,  I  think  I  '11  go  at 
another."  And  he  did.  Very  similar  indeed  is  the  story  of 
his  first  work  as  a  surveyor.  The  county  surveyor  was  over- 
whelmed with  work  and  offered  to  make  him  deputy.  But 
the  surveyor  was  of  the  opposite  political  party.  Lincoln 
went  to  him  and  asked  if  the  appointment  involved  any 
political  obligation.  Assured  that  it  did  not,  and  that  he 
might  still  express  his  views  as  freely  and  as  frequently  as  he 
chose,  Lincoln  accepted,  sought  advice  from  the  school- 
master, procured  the  books,  and  in  six  weeks  was  ready  for 
duty.  He  was  glad  to  earn  his  three  dollars  a  day,  and  he  did 
his  work  so  well  that  his  verdict  invariably  ended  the  dis- 
putes of  landowners.  Some  of  the  corners  located  by  him 
are  said  to  be  in  evidence  to  this  day. 

So  he  learned  the  lesson  of  patient,  unremitting  labor.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  do  common  things  uncommonly  well.  He 
was  never  in  that  class  of  workers  who  merely  obey  orders, 
—  a  useful  class  indeed,  but  not  the  highest.  He  would  do  far 
more  than  that  —  he  would  go  beyond  the  orders,  he  would 
give  scriptural  measure,  he  would  fit  himself  for  higher 
positions  by  overfilling  his  present  place.  It  is  said  of  his 
boyhood  occupations: — 

"For  twenty-five  cents  a  day  —  paid  to  his  father  —  he  was 
hostler,  ploughman,  wood-chopper,  and  carpenter,  besides 
helping  the  women  with  the  '  chores.'  For  them  he  was 
ready  to  carry  water,  make  the  fire,  even  tend  the  baby.  No 
wonder  that  a  laborer  who  never  refused  to  do  anything 
asked  of  him,  who  could  '  strike  with  a  maul  heavier 
blows':  and  'sink  an  axe  deeper  into  the  wood'  than 
anybody  else  in  the  community,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
was  general  help  for  the  women,  never  lacked  a  job  in  Gen- 
tryville." 

Ah,  my  young  friends  fresh  from,  or  still  within,  "the  life 
of  the  school,"  if  you,  with  opportunities  in  some  respects  far 
richer  than  those  of  Lincoln,  have  learned  in  your  school  days 
the  great  lesson  of  doing  the  thing  that  needs  to   be    done, 


at  the  time  when  it  needs  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  your  ability,  you  have  acquired  a  splendid 
equipment  for  the  larger  school  of  life  ! 

There  never  was,  and  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  any  easy, 
royal  road  to  success  ! 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

In  some  notes  for  a  law  lecture  which  Lincoln  left  we  find 
the  following: — 

"  The  leading  rule  for  the  lawyer,  as  for  the  man  of  every 
other  calling,  is  diligence.  Leave  nothing  for  to-morrow  which 
can  be  done  to-day.  Never  let  your  correspondence  fall  be- 
hind. Whatever  piece  of  business  you  have  in  hand,  before 
stopping,  do  all  the  labor  pertaining  to  it  which  can  then 
be  done.  When  you  bring  a  common-law  suit,  if  you  have  the 
facts  for  doing  so,  write  the  declaration  at  once.  If  a  law 
point  be  involved,  examine  the  books,  and  note  the  authority 
you  rely  on  upon  the  declaration  itself,  where  you  are  sure  to 
find  it  when  wanted.  The  same  of  defenses  and  pleas.  In 
business  not  likely  to  be  litigated — ordinary  collection  cases, 
foreclosures,  partitions,  and  the  like — make  all  examinations  of 
titles,  and  note  them,  and  even  draft  orders  and  decrees  in  ad- 
vance. This  course  has  a  triple  advantage;  it  avoids  omissions 
and  neglect,  saves  your  labor  when  once  done,  performs  the 
labor  out  of  court  when  you  have  leisure,  rather  than  in  court 
when  you  have  not.  Extemporaneous  speaking  should  be 
practised  and  cultivated.  It  is  the  lawyer's  avenue  to  the 
public.  However  able  and  faithful  he  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, people  are  slow  to  bring  him  business  if  he  cannot 
make  a  speech.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  more  fatal  error  to 
young  lawyers  than  relying  too  much  on  speech-making.  If 
any  one,  upon  his  rare  powers  of  speaking,  shall  claim  an  ex- 
emption from  the  drudgery  of  the  law,  his  case  is  a  failure  in 
advance." 

There  is  much  in  this  which  applies  to  others  of  us  beside 
those  who  follow  the  legal  profession.     Indeed  we  find  Lincoln 


himself  applying  the  same  sort  of  philosophy  to  the  case  of  a 
son  of  his  step-mother  who  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
"  ne'er-do-well,"  as  the  following  letter  shows: — 

"  Shelbyville,  November  4,  1851. 

"  Dear  Brother: 

"When  I  came  into  Charleston  day  before  yesterday,  I 
learned  that  you  are  anxious  to  sell  the  land  where  you  live 
and  move  to  Missouri.  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  ever 
since,  and  cannot  but  think  such  a  notion  is  utterly  foolish. 
What  can  you  do  in  Missouri  better  than  here  ?  Is  the  land 
any  richer  ?  Can  you  there,  any  more  than  here,  raise  corn 
and  wheat  and  oats  without  work  ?  Will  anybody  there,  any 
more  than  here,  do  your  work  for  you  ?  If  you  intend  to 
go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place  than  right  where  you  are; 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  go  to  work,  you  cannot  get  along 
anywhere.  Squirming  and  crawling  about  from  place  to  place 
can  do  no  good.  You  have  raised  no  crop  this  year;  and 
what  you  really  want  is  to  sell  the  land,  get  the  money,  and 
spend  it.  Part  with  the  land  you  have,  and,  my  life  upon  it, 
you  will  never  after  own  a  spot  big  enough  to  bury  you  in. 
Half  you  will  get  for  the  land  you  will  spend  in  moving  to 
Missouri,  and  the  other  half  you  will  eat,  drink,  and  wear  out, 
and  no  foot  of  land  will  be  bought.  Now,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
have  no  hand  in  such  a  piece  of  foolery.  I  feel  that  it  is 
so  even  on  your  own  account,  and  particularly  on  mother's 
account.  The  eastern  forty  acres  I  intend  to  keep  for  mother 
while  she  lives;  if  you  will  not  cultivate  it,  it  will  rent  for 
enough  to  support  her — at  least,  it  will  rent  for  something. 
Her  dower  in  the  other  two  forties  she  can  let  you  have,  and 
no  thanks  to  me.  Now,  do  not  misunderstand  this  letter;  I  do 
not  write  it  in  any  unkindness.  I  write  it  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  get  you  to  face  the  truth,  which  truth  is,  you  are  destitute 
because  you  have  idled  away  all  your  time.  Your  thousand 
pretenses  for  not  getting  along  better  are  all  nonsense;  they 
deceive  nobody  but  yourself.  Go  to  work  is  the  only  cure  for 
your  case." 

Lincoln  was  honest,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  noble  word, 
—  honest  in  speech  and  thought  and  act. 
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Two  incidents  of  his  store-keeping  days  have  been  so  often 
repeated  as  to  have  become  classic  :  "  Having  discovered  on 
one  occasion  that  he  had  taken  six  and  a  quarter  cents  too  much 
from  a  customer,  he  walked  three  miles  that  evening,  after  his 
store  was  closed,  to  return  the  money.  Again,  he  weighed  out 
a  half-pound  of  tea,  as  he  supposed.  It  was  night,  and  this 
was  the  last  thing  he  did  before  closing  up.  On  entering  in 
the  morning  he  discovered  a  four-ounce  weight  in  the  scales. 
He  saw  his  mistake  and,  closing  up  shop,  hurried  off  to  deliver 
the  remainder  of  the  tea." 

A  similar  incident  is  related  in  connection  with  Lincoln's 
experience  as  postmaster.  When  the  office  was  discontinued, 
he  had  in  his  hands  a  balance  of  some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
dollars  due  the  Government.  The  Post-office  Department 
overlooked  the  matter,  and  did  not  call  for  the  money  until 
several  years  later  when  Lincoln  had  removed  to  Springfield. 
During  these  years  Lincoln  had  been  very  poor  indeed- — some- 
times being  compelled  to  borrow  money  of  his  friends  in  order 
to  procure  the  necessities  of  life.  A  friend  who  was  present 
thus  relates  the  incident  as  it  occurred,  when  one  day  the  post- 
office  agent  called  for  the  money  : 

"Knowing  Lincoln's  poverty  and  how  often  he  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow  money,  I  did  not  believe  he  had  the  funds 
in  hand  to  meet  the  draft,  and  was  about  to  call  him  aside 
and  loan  it  to  him,  when  he  asked  the  agent  to  be  seated  a 
moment.  He  then  went  over  to  his  boarding-house  and  re- 
turned with  an  old  blue  sock  with  a  quantity  of  silver  and 
copper  coin  tied  up  in  it. 

"  Untying. the  sock,  he  poured  out  the  contents  on  the  table 
and  proceeded  to  count  it,  and  the  exact  sum  (and  the  identical 
coin)  was  found  which  years  before  he  had  received  for  post- 
age-stamps from  his  friends  in  New  Salem. 

"  All  the  intervening  years  the  money  had  been  placed  aside 
in  an  old  trunk,  and,  no  matter  how  much  he  needed  money, 
he  never  thought  of  using  that  which  he  held  in  trust  for  the 
Government." 

In  the  campaign  of  1838,  when  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for 
a  third  term  in  the  Legislature,  a  number  of  his  friends  united 
in  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  pay  his  campaign 
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expenses.  After  the  election  was  over,  and  he  had  won,  he 
handed  back  to  one  of  the  friends  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  with  the  request 
that  this  friend  refund  it  to  the  contributors.  Lincoln  said: 
'  I  did  not  need  the  money  ;  I  made  the  canvass  on  my  own 
horse  ;  my  entertainment  [board]  being  at  the  home  of  friends, 
cost  nothing  ;  and  my  only  outlay  was  seventy-five  cents  for  a 
barrel  of  cider  which  some  farm  laborers  insisted  I  should 
treat  them  to." 

Such  honesty  led  to  depth  and  clearness  of  thought  and  to 
frankness  and  fairness  of  speech.  He  is  careful  to  state  an 
opponent's  position  fairly,  to  enter  sympathetically  into  his 
views.     He  is  determined  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

At  his  first  address  in  Cincinnati,  when  many  Kentuckians 
were  doubtless  present,  in  September,  1859,  a  little  over  a 
year  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  when  he  was  pre- 
dicting eventual  success  for  the  Republican  party,  and  setting 
forth  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  kindness  with  which  such  a 
victory  should  be  followed  up,  he  went  on  to  ask  what  the 
other  side  meant  to  do. 

"  I  often  hear  it  intimated  that  you  mean  to  divide  the 
Union  whenever  a  Republican  or  anything  like  it  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  I  want 
to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  your  half  of  it  ?  Are 
you  going  to  split  the  Ohio  down  through,  and  push  your  half 
off  a  piece  ?  Or  are  you  going  to  keep  it  right  alongside  of 
us  outrageous  fellows  ?  Or  are  you  going  to  build  up  a  wall 
some  way  between  your  country  and  ours,  by  which  that 
movable  property  of  yours  can't  come  over  here  any  more,  to 
the  danger  of  your  losing  it  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  better 
yourselves  on  that  subject  by  leaving  us  here  under  no  obli- 
gation whatever  to  return  those  specimens  of  your  movable 
property  that  come  hither  ?  You  have  divided  the  Union  be- 
cause we  would  not  do  right  with  you,  as  you  think,  upon  that 
subject ;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do  any- 
thing for  you,  how  much  better  off  do  you  think  you  will  be  ? 
Will  you  make  war  upon  us  and  kill  us  all  ?  Why,  gentlemen, 
I  think  you  are  as  gallant  and  as  brave  men  as  live  ;  that  you 
can  fight  as  bravely  in  a  good  cause,  man  for  man,  as  any 
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other  people  living  ;  that  you  have  shown  yourselves  capable 
of  this  upon  various  occasions  ;  but  man  for  man,  you  are  not 
better  than  we  are,  and  there  are  not  so  many  of  you  as  there 
are  of  us.  You  will  never  make  much  of  a  hand  at  whipping 
us.  If  we  were  fewer  in  numbers  than  you,  I  think  that  you 
could  whip  us  ;  if  we  were  equal  it  would  likely  be  a  drawn 
battle  ;  but  being  inferior  in  numbers,  you  will  make  nothing 
by  attempting  to  master  us." 

Here  were  frankness,  kindness,  brotherly  feeling,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  clean-cut  recognition  of  that  determining  factor 
upon  which  the  event  turned  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Not  dissimilar  in  its  keenness  of  insight,  which  proved  to  be 
foresight,  was  his  famous  speech  before  the  convention  which 
nominated  him  for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  : — 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention.  —  If  we 
could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we 
could  better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now 
far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that 
agitation  not  only  has  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  aug- 
mented. In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but 
I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction  ;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new,  North  as  well  as  South." 

Beyond  question  his  shrewd,  homely  common-sense,  his 
quick  mother-wit,  gave  him  a  great  hold  upon  the  people.  His 
election  as  captain  of  the  company  in  which  he  enlisted  for 
the  Black  Hawk  War  gave  him,  he  says,  greater  satisfaction 
than  any  of  his  later  successes.  One  of  his  experiences  in 
command  shows  his  resourcefulness.     He  was  marching  his 
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company  across  a  field  with  a  front  of  over  twenty  men.  De- 
siring to  pass  through  a  gateway  into  the  next  field,  he  says: 
"  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  remember  the  proper  word  of 
command  for  getting  my  company  endwise  so  that  it  could  get 
through  the  gate;  so,  as  we  came  near,  I  shouted,  'This  com- 
pany is  dismissed  for  two  minutes,  when  it  will  fall  in  again 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gate.'  " 

When,  as  President,  he  had  called  Congress  to  meet  in 
extra  session  July  4,  186 1,  to  vote  the  money  and  the  troops 
needed  for  the  war,  in  his  message  he  discussed  the  distinction 
between  the  words  "  secession  "  and  "  rebellion,"  taking  the 
ground  that  Southern  leaders  had  been  using  the  former  term 
for  a  long  time  in  order  that  they  might  win  the  adherence  of 
many  who  would  shrink  from  what  seemed  to  them  rebellion 
against  the  Government.  In  this  message  occurs  the  following 
sentence  : — 

"With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated  they  have  been  drugging 
the  public  mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  until  at  length  they  have  brought  many  good  men  to  a 
willingness  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government,"  etc. 

In  regard  to  this  sentence  the  following  story  is  told  by  one 
who  received  it  from  Mr.  Defrees,  the  Government  printer. 
The  narrator  says: — 

"  Mr.  Defrees,  the  Government  printer,  told  me  that,  when 
the  message  was  being  printed,  he  was  a  good  deal  disturbed 
by  the  use  of  the  term  '  sugar-coated,'  and  finally  went  to  the 
President  about  it.  Their  relations  to  each  other  being  of  the 
most  intimate  character,  he  told  Mr.  Lincoln  frankly  that  he 
ought  to  remember  that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different 
affair  from  a  speech  at  a  mass-meeting  in  Illinois  ;  that  the 
messages  became  a  part  of  history,  and  should  be  written  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  now  ? '  inquired  the  President. 

"  '  Why,'  said  Mr.  Defrees,'  you  have  used  an  undignified  ex- 
pression in  the  message';  and  then,  reading  the  paragraph 
aloud,  he  added,  '  I  would  alter  the  structure  of  that  if  I  were 
you.' 

"  '  Defrees,'  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  '  that  word  expresses  pre- 
cisely my  idea,  and  I  am  not  going  to  change  it.     The  time 
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will  never  come  in  this  country  when  the  people  won't  know 
exactly  what  sugar-coated  means  ! '  " 

As  he  was  honest  and  fair  and  frank,  ready  to  speak  clearly 
and  boldly  when  the  occasion  called  for  it,  he  was  equally 
self-poised,  and  knew  when  to  be  silent.  Having  taken  the 
utmost  pains,  as  he  said  in  one  speech,  to  define  his  position 
so  that  "  no  honest  man  can  misunderstand  me  and  no  dis- 
honest one  successfully  misrepresent  me,"  he  knew  when  he 
had  said  enough,  and  wisely  rested  there. 

Again  and  again  he  refused  to  give  out  explanations  of  his 
acts  or  his  speeches  in  the  face  of  unkindly  criticism,  well 
knowing  that  it  would  do  no  good. 

A  friend  wrote  him,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  a  newspaper 
story  concerning  a  payment  made  to  him  after  his  speech  in 
Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  in  the  spring  of  i860,  shortly 
before  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  In  a  letter  he  nar- 
rates the  details  at  some  length,  and  with  care,  and  then 
adds: — 

"I  have  made  this  explanation  to  you  as  a  friend;  but  I 
wish  no  explanation  made  to  our  enemies.  What  they  want  is 
a  squabble  and  a  fuss,  and  that  they  can  have  if  we  explain; 
and  they  cannot  have  it  if  we  don't. 

"My  judgment  is,  and  therefore  my  request  is,  that  you 
give  no  denial  and  no  explanation." 

He  was  pressed  again  and  again  during  the  campaign  for 
some  utterance  concerning  his  views,  his  position,  his  pur- 
poses. His  constant  reply  was:  "  I  am  on  record.  My  utter- 
ances are  all  before  the  public.  Any  utterance  now  will  be 
seized  upon  as  an  attempt  to  shift  my  position."  The  fol- 
lowing brief  letter  is  a  good  example  of  his  style  of  answering 
such  requests: — 

"  Springfield,  Illinois,  October  23,  i860. 

"  My  Dear  Sir. — Yours  of  the  13th  was  duly  received.  I 
appreciate  your  motive  when  you  suggest  the  propriety  of  my 
writing  for  the  public  something  disclaiming  all  intention  to 
interfere  with  slaves  or  slavery  in  the  States;  but  in  my  judg- 
ment it  would  do  no  good.     I  have  already  done  this  many, 
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many  times;  and  it  is  in  print,  and  open  to  all  who  will  read. 
Those  who  will  not  read  or  heed  what  I  have  already  publicly 
said  would  not  read  or  heed  a  repetition  of  it.  '  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'         Yours  truly, 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

To  still  another  he  writes,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  some- 
thing to  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  South  :  "  It 
would  make  me  appear  as  if  I  repented  for  the  crime  of 
having  been  elected,  and  was  anxious  to  apologi'ze  and  beg  for- 
giveness. .  .  .  My  old  record  cannot  be  so  used;  and  that 
is  precisely  the  reason  that  some  new  declaration  is  so  much 
sought." 

Cautious  in  speech,  he  was  no  less  cautious  in  action;  ready 
to  admit  error,  if  one  could  be  shown;  ready  to  adopt  new 
views,  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  true  views;  slow  in  enter- 
ing upon  a  difficult  pathway,  he  was  yet  inflexible  when  his 
decision  had  been  made.  Here  lay  his  strength.  One  ad- 
mirer has  well  described  this  characteristic: — 

"  To  front  a  lie  in  arms,  and  not  to  yield, 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's 'plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid  earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth, 

Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs." 

Character  centres  after  all  not  so  much  in  the  head  as  in 
the  heart.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  tenderness  toward  bird  and 
beast  and  man.  Once  several  members  of  the  Springfield  bar 
had  been  attending  court  at  Christiansburg,  Lincoln  among 
them.  Mr.  Joshua  Speed  was  riding  with  them  on  their  re- 
turn, Lincoln  and  Hardin  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion.    Mr.  Speed  relates: — 

"  We  had  passed  through  a  thicket  of  wild  plum  and  crab 
trees  and  stopped  to  water  our  horses,  when  Hardin  came  up 
alone. 

"  '  Where  is  Lincoln  ? '  we  all  inquired. 
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" '  Oh,'  replied  he,  '  when  I  saw  him  last  he  had  caught  two 
young  birds  which  the  wind  had  blown  out  of  their  nest,  and 
he  was  hunting  for  the  nest  to  put  them  back.' 

"  In  a  short  time  Lincoln  came  up,  having  found  the  nest 
and  placed  the  young  birds  in  it.  The  party  laughed  at  him, 
but  he  said: 

"'I  could  not  have  slept  if  I  had  not  restored  those  little 
birds  to  their  mother.'  " 

This  incident  goes  far  to-  explain  such  occurrences  as  the 
following,  from  the  awful  years  of  war: — 

"  One  morning  a  Congressman  went  up  to  the  White  House 
on  business,  and  saw  in  the  ante-room  an  old  man  crouched 
all  alone  in  a  corner,  crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

"  This  was  so  common  an  occurrence  that  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it;  but  on  going  again  the  next  day  on  business,  he 
saw  the  same  man  crying,  and  stopped,  saying  to  him,  'What 's 
the  matter  with  you,  my  man  ? ' 

"  The  man,  in  answer,  told  him  the  story  of  his  son  who  had 
been  convicted  by  a  court-martial  in  Butler's  army  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  the  next  week. 

"He  said  also:  'Our  Congressman  is  so  convinced  of  his 
guilt  that  he  will  not  help  or  interfere.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  Mr.  A ,  '  I  will  take  you  into  the  Presi- 
dent's office  after  I  get  through,  and  you  can  tell  Mr.  Lincoln 
all  about  it.' 

"  When  Mr.  A entered  and  introduced  this  man,  Mr. 

Lincoln  said:  '  Well,  my  old  friend,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

"  The  man  then  repeated  the  story  he  had  told  to  Mr. 
A . 

"  While  he  was  speaking,  the  President's  face  became  sad 
and  serious  as  he  replied: 

"  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Listen  to 
this  telegram  received  from  General  Butler  yesterday.' 

"  The  President  then  read  the  following: 

"'Mr.  President:  I  pray  you  not  to  interfere  with  the 
court-martial  of  this  army.  You  will  destroy  all  discipline 
among  the  soldiers. 

'(Signed)         B.  F.  Butler.' 
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"  As  the  President  read  these  words,  they  seemed  like  a 
death-knell  to  the  poor  boy,  and  the  old  man's  anguish  and 
despair  mastered  him  so  completely  that  he  burst  into  sobs 
which  shook  his  whole  body.  His  grief  affected  Lincoln  very 
deeply,  and  after  a  minute's  struggle  with  himself,  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"  '  By  Jingo!     Butler  or  no  Butler,  here  goes.' 

"  He  took  the  pen,  and  writing  a  few  words,  handed  them  to 
the  man. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln's  exclamation  led  the  applicant  to  think  he 
had  written  an  order  for  his  son's  release,  so,  when  he  read 
the  President's  order,  as  follows: 

" '  Job  Smith  is  not  to  be  shot  until  further  orders  from  me. 

'  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

he  said:  'Why,  Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  was  to  be  a 
pardon,  but  you  say,  "Not  to  be  shot  till  further  orders,"  and 
you  may  order  him  to  be  shot  next  week!  ' 

"Lincoln  smiled  at  the  man's  fears  and  replied: 

" '  Well,  my  old  friend,  I  see  you  are  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  me.  If  your  son  never  looks  on  death  till 
further  orders  from  me  to  shoot  him,  he  will  live  to  be  a  great 
deal  older  than  Methuselah.'  " 

Finally,  the  life  of  Lincoln  shines  with  the  radiance  of  that 
love  for  men  which  the  New  Testament  tells  us  is  the  indis- 
putable proof  of  love  for  God,  and  of  that  faith  in  God  which 
has  as  its  legitimate  sequel  faith  in  one's  fellow-men. 

His  words  to  those  opposed  to  him — for  instance,  in  his  first 
Inaugural  Address — are  full  of  tender  affection,  as  he  bids 
them  be  calm,  think  well,  take  time. 

"  My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon 
this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking 
time. 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered 
in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall  have  the 
most  solemn  one  to  '  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.' 
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"  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends, 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained, 
it  must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

In  no  different  spirit  were  spoken  these  words  in  his  second 
Inaugural  Address  : — 

"  With  malice  toward  none  ;  with  charity  for  all  ;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  :  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds  ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  ;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and 
with  all  nations." 

I  have  quoted  a  portion  of  his  first  address  in  Cincinnati, 
delivered  in  September,  1859.  He  spoke  there  again  in 
February,  1861,  when  he  was  making  his  journey  to  Washing- 
ton for  his  inauguration  as  President,  using  the  following 
words  :  — 

"  I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this  in  Cincinnati.  That 
was  a  year  previous  to  the  late  presidential  election.  On  that 
occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  ad- 
dressed much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  gave  my 
opinion  that  we  as  Republicans  would  ultimately  beat  them  as 
Democrats.  I  then  said:  'When  we  do  as  we  say  —  beat 
you,  —  you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do  with  you. 
I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  op- 
position, what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat 
you,  as  near  as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and 
in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institutions  ;  to  abide  by  all 
and  every  compromise  of  the  Constitution  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  so  far  as 
degenerate  men — if  we  have  degenerated — may,  according  to 
the  examples  of  those  noble  fathers,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison.  We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as  good 
as  we  :  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us  other  than  the 


difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and  bear 
in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms 
as  other  people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accord- 
ingly.' 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky  !■ —  friends  ! — brethren  !  may 
I  call  you  in  my  new  position  ?  I  see  no  occasion,  and  feel 
no  inclination,  to  retract  a  word  of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be 
made  good,  be  assured  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine." 

His  love  for  men,  his  sense  of  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  must 
rank  with  his  faith  in  God.  Lincoln  was  indeed  a  deeply  re- 
ligious man  ;  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  divergence  be- 
tween theology,  which  assumes  to  tell  us  how  to  think  of  God 
and  His  plans  and  purposes,  and  religion,  which  aims  to  bring 
us  into  living  and  helpful  and  right  relation  with  God, — 
or  again  on  the  difference  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
churches  which  call  themselves  by  His  name, —  that  such  a 
man  as  Lincoln  should  feel  constrained  to  remain  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  churches.  That  difference,  we  hope  and  trust, 
is  growing  ever  less,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  some  of  us 
might  wish.  The  churches  of  Christ  are  coming,  we  believe, 
to  be  more  and  more  loyal  and  obedient  to  Him,  their  Master, 
and  to  Him  alone.  We  hope  it  will  presently  come  to  be  im- 
possible for  any  man  with  Lincoln's  faith,  Lincoln's  devo- 
tion to  duty,  Lincoln's  love  for  God  and  man,  and  Lin- 
coln's adherence  to  the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  it 
—  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  such  a  man  ever 
to  say,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  I  am  not  a  Christ- 
ian— God  knows  I  would  be  one!  "  The  incident  is  well 
worth  repeating. 

"  The  days  preceding  the  election  were  days  of  intense 
anxiety  to  Lincoln.  As  the  campaign  went  on,  the  opposition 
assailed  him  from  every  possible  standpoint.  His  enemies, 
unable  to  attack  his  integrity,  scoffed  at  his  humble  birth,  and 
called  him  an  atheist,  asserting  that  he  was  not  a  church- 
member  and  did  not  believe  in  a  God. 

"  At  this  time,  Mr.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Illinois,  states  that  Lincoln  called  him 
into  his  room,  which  was  then  in  the  State-house  near  his  own 
office,  and,  after  locking  the  door,  he  said  :  '  Let  us  look  over 


this  book.  I  wish  particularly  to  see  how  the  ministers  of 
Springfield  are  going  to  vote. 

lt  He  thereupon  produced  a  book  containing  a  careful  canvass 
of  the  voters  of  Springfield  in  which  each  stated  his  intention. 

"  The  leaves  were  turned  over  one  by  one,  and  then  he  sat 
silently  for  some  minutes  regarding  a  memorandum  in  pencil 
before  him.  At  length  he  turned  to  Mr.  Bateman  with  a 
face  full  of  sadness,  and  said  : 

" '  Here  are  twenty-three  ministers  of  different  denominations, 
and  all  of  them  are  against  me  but  three;  and  here  are  a  great 
many  prominent  members  of  the  churches,  a  large  majority  of 
whom  are  against  me. 

" '  Mr.  Bateman,  I  am  not  a  Christian — God  knows  I  would 
be  one  ! — but  I  have  carefully  read  the  Bible,  and  I  do  not  so 
understand  this  book,'  and  he  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a 
New  Testament.  '  These  men  all  know,'  he  continued,  '  that 
I  am  for  freedom  in  the  Territories,  freedom  everywhere  as 
far  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  permit,  and  that  my  oppo- 
nents are  for  slavery.  They  know  this,  and  yet,  with  this 
book  in  their  hands,  in  the  light  of  which  human  bondage 
cannot  live  a  moment,  they  are  going  to  vote  against  me. 

"  '  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all.' 

"  Here  Lincoln  paused  for  several  minutes,  his  features  sur- 
charged with  emotion.  Then  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  an  effort  to  retain  or  regain  his  self-possession. 
Stopping  at  last  and  speaking  as  though  to  himself,  his  voice 
still  trembling  with  the  deep  emotion  which  possessed  him 
while  his  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears,  he  said  : 

"  '  I  know  there  is  a  God  and  that  He  hates  injustice  and 
slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming  and  I  know  His  hand  is  in  it. 
If  He  has  a  place  and  work  for  me,  and  I  think  He  has,  I 
believe  I  am  ready. 

" '  I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.  I  know  I  am 
right  because  I  know  that  liberty  is  right.  Christ  teaches  it, 
and  Christ  is  God.  I  have  told  them  that  "  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,"  and  Christ  and  reason  say  the 
same,  and  they  will  find  it  so. 

"  '  Douglas  "  don't  [«V/]  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or 
down,"  but  God  cares,  and  humanity  cares,  and  I  care,  and 
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with  God's  help  I  shall  not  fail.  /  may  not  see  the  end,  but  it 
will  come,  and  I  shall  be  vindicated,  and  these  men  will  find 
they  did  not  read  their  Bibles  right.' 

"  This  was  spoken  as  though  to  himself  with  a  sad  earnest- 
ness of  manner  impossible  to  describe.  After  a  pause  he  re- 
sumed, addressing  Mr.  Bateman  : 

"  '  Does  n't  it  appear  strange  that  men  can  ignore  the  moral 
aspects  of  this  contest  ?  A  revelation  could  not  make  it 
plainer  to  me  that  slavery  or  this  Government  must  be  de- 
stroyed. The  future  would  be  something  awful  as  I  look  at  it 
but  for  this  rock  on  which  I  stand. 

" '  It  seems  as  if  God  had  borne  with  this  thing  [slavery] 
until  the  very  teachers  of  religion  have  come  to  defend  it  from 
the  Bible,  and  to  claim  for  it  Divine  character  and  sanction, 
and  now  the  cup  of  iniquity  is  full  and  the  vials  of  wrath  will  be 
poured  out.'  " 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  one  of  Lin- 
coln's most  serious  utterances  displays  his  dependence  upon 
God  and  his  wish  for  the  Divine  guidance  and  blessing. 

Within  a  week  before  his  father's  death  he  writes  thus,  be- 
ing unable  to  go  to  the  bedside  : — 

"  I  sincerely  hope  father  may  recover  his  health,  but  at  all 
events,  tell  hind  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our 
great  and  good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away 
from  him  in  any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow, 
and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget 
the  dying  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him  that  if 
we  could  meet  now  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  painful  than  pleasant,  but  that  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now, 
he  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  many  loved  ones 
gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of 
God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them." 

Ten  years  later  he  is  bidding  farewell  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  at  Springfield.     He  says  : — 

"  My  Friends  :  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate 
my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the 
kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to 
an  old  man.     Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and  one  is 
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buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I 
may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  Di- 
vine Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go 
with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good, 
let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care 
commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend 
me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

Secretary  Chase  relates  that  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  when 
the  President  announced  his  final  determination  to  issue  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  Lincoln  said  that  "  the  time  for  the  annunciation 
of  the  emancipation  policy  could  be  no  longer  delayed. 
Public  sentiment,"  he  thought,  "would  sustain  it  —  many  of 
his  warmest  friends  and  supporters  demanded  it  —  and  he  had 
promised  his  God  that  he  would  do  it!"  Secretary  Chase, 
sitting  near,  asked  if  he  had  correctly  understood  his  words. 
Lincoln  replied  :  "  I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God,  that  if 
General  Lee  was  driven  back  from  Pennsylvania,  I  would 
crown  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slaves." 

Once  when  some  one  remarked  in  Lincoln's  presence  that 
he  hoped  "  the  Lord  was  on  our  side,"  Lincoln  replied:  "  I  am 
not  at  all  concerned  about  that,  for  I  know  that  the  Lord  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  right.  But  it  is  my  constant  anxiety 
and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

Such  he  was — so  he  lived — so  he  died.  As  he  wrote  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  so  he  might  have  written  over 
many  and  many  an  act  in  both  lesser  and  larger  station: 
"  Upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice —  I 
invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God." 

The  Divine  favor  was  not  lacking,  and  from  the  judgment  of 
men  he  need  not  shrink.  He  has  lived  and  labored,  wrestled 
and  fought  for  us;  he  has  left  to  us  his  memory  as  an  inspira- 
tion, and  his  unfinished  work  as  a  call  to  duty.  For  the  work 
is  unfinished.  The  nation  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  destiny. 
God  has  work  for  us  yet  to  do,  the  young  and  the  old.     There 
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can  scarcely  be  a  nobler  call  to  duty  than  in  the  words  which 
Lincoln  used  at  Gettysburg.  It  would  be  little  short  of 
sacrilege  to  change  them  to  suit  the  new  duties  of  a  dawning 
century.  Let  me  rather  read  them  as  they  stand,  and  each 
one  of  us  can  for  himself  apply  them  to  the  new  life  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  are,  and  which  it  is  ours  to  shape  so  that  it 
may  be  a  blessing  to  humanity  and  a  worthy  offering  to  the 
Great  Father. 

"  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

"  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  rest- 
ing-place for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

"  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate  —  we  cannot  con- 
secrate— we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  —  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  ; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain  ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  ;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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